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CHARIVARIA. 
Tue scheme for the erection of 
‘ Paris in London ’’ on the Aldwych 
site has fallen through, and Sir 
Epwin CorNWALL suggests that the 
real cause of this is the adjacence of 
Church of St. Mary-le-Strand. 


refuse to believe that French anti- 
clerical feeling goes so far as this. 
* * 


* 
The proprietors of a Crematorium 


| at Golders Green are now advertising 
| extensively, but, in spite of the allur- 


statement, ‘‘ Only thirty-five 
drive from Oxford Circus,’ 


ing 


| we doubt whether cremation will ever 
| successfully compete with Bridge as 
| a popular pastime. 

* * 


| bines,’ 
| gineer - Commander 
| what the Religious 
| the Society of Bib- 
; were 


| through 





The Society for 
Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge an- 
nounces the publi- 
cation of “* Tur- 
by En- 


A. E. Tompkins, 
R.N. One wonders | 


Tract Society and 





lical Archeology 
doing to let 
this work slip 
their 
fingers. 

* * 

* 

The Letters of | 
Queen Victoria is 
proving such a suc- 
as to point 
to an unmistakable 
demand by _ the 


cess 


uo. rNoR Row 





as his address the London County 
Asylum, Bexley, Kent. Comment 
would be superfluous. 

** 

Unhappily the decline in church 
attendance continues. We cannot 
help thinking that this is due to a 
large extent to the enterprise of our 
newspapers. Most of these now pub- 
lish illustrated fashion articles, and it 
is no longer necessary to attend 
divine worship in order to see the 
latest thing in hats and frocks. 


Because a fortune-teller prophesied 
that their son would one day be 
great poet, Mr. and Mrs. OLIver 
Browne, of Trenton, New Jersey, 
have christened the child Lone- 





FELLOW Mitton TENNYSON Burns 


With a view to gaining the custom 
of those persons who do not care to 
dress for dinner, the proprietor of 
one of our best-known restaurants is 
said to be contemplating the addition 
of an Adams Room to his establish- 
ment. 

** 

The sentence of imprisonment 
passed on two members of the Me- 
tropolitan Police Force for burglary 
has given the keenest satisfaction to 
all bond-fide house-breakers, who 
bkave been much exercised !ately 
the increasing number of amateurs 
who poach on their preserves—as 
the result, it is thought, of such 


pernicious plays as Raffles. 
* * 


“ Concerning cohesion between par- 
| ticles of matter we 
are,’’ according to 
Sir Otiver Lopoe, 
‘exceedingly igno- 
rant; and why one 
end of a stick moves 
when the other end 
is touched no one 
at present is ablo 
clearly to tell us.’’ 
It remains an 
equally inexplicable 
mystery why, when 
one end of a man 
is trodden on, the 
other end shouts. 


Fashion Notes. 


“Further on in the 
same row was Lady E.V. 
and Lady C., the latter 
wearing a long sealskin 
ay over a rose red 
nat.” —Daily Mail, 


Lapy C. appears 





public for works of 
a biographical 
nature, and Mr. 
Hau Carne, gun., the alert son of an 
alert father, announces that he has 
persus aded Mrs. Epna May 
Lewisonn to write her autobio- 
graphy, which he will publish. 


Titus | 


THE ARROGANCE OF WEALTH. 


BrowNinG Browne. 
‘forward anyhow to seeing Master 
BrowNe’s name among the winners 
in Limerick ree vom 

Mr. 


ARCHIBALD *Morrerr, we are 


A hill in Central France has sud-|informed by The Daily Expre 88, has 


denly started moving, and has al- 
ready covered a distance of 964 
yards. — ntly something similar | 
happened in London the other day, 
for we came across the notice ‘ Road 
stoppe “4 

+ * 

“What is a quid?” asked the 
judge at Clerkenwell Court last 
week. It is amusing to see a 
County Court judge giving himself 
the airs of a High Court judge. 


* 
One of the winners in a Limerick 
Competition last week frankly gave 





written his name on one side of a 

| grain of rice, and his address on the 

other. In these days of frequent 

burglaries one cannot be too careful. 
* * 

’ ¥ . . * 

The Commissioners of Inland Re- 
venue have received a sum of £1 15s. 
on account of unpaid income-tax 
from a gentleman who signs himself 
‘** Well-wisher.’’ This is believed to 


We shall look | it is . little ‘things like these which 





be the first instance of anyone having 
wished tax-collectors well, and we| 
understand that some of the Com- 
missioners were visibly affected by | 
the incident. 





to be muddling up 
the paletot with the 
en tout cas. Yet 





make all the difference to a really 
well-dresse od woman. 


From a Commercial Card. 
“ Messieurs Jes Fils de M J 
factured of Olive Oil and Soap.” 


WE trust the firm will find that the 
course of true commerce runs fairly 
smooth with these living lubricants. 


Manu- 


Lumping Notes. 

Some idea of what a “‘ lumper ”’ is 
may be gathered from the following : 

“ John B., lumper, fell into the hold of the 
coal steamer John Johnasson during unloading 
operations yesterday. At the Torbay Hospital 
it was found that his injuries were not serious. 
The steamer will sake be taken to Plymouth 
for repairs.” —Weatern Morning News. 

Our own opinion, however, is that 
John Johnasson is not really a 
steamer at all, but another lum per 
| disguised as a steamer. 
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THE NATION’S SONGS. 


[From a Press interview with an expert we learn that before the end 
of October it will be decided, after severe tests, what songs are most 
likely to command popularity in the Christmas pantomimes. Specimens 
of those that are practically certain to secure a succés fou are appended, 
and from these we cull the following jeu d’esprit in the philosophic 
vein 
“ We all came in the world with nothing—no clothes to wear ; 

When we die, just bear in mind, all our money we shall leave behind. 

Finish up! Just the same as we began, without the slightest doubt. 

We all came in the world with nothing— 

And we can't take anything out.”) 


Iv in my heart, that is not dead but slumbers, 
I dream remembrance of a youth well spent, 
And, stirred by threats of coloured Christmas ‘‘numbers’’ 
(Due with the falling leaf), from far I scent 
That time of hallowed joy, 
With feelings more appropriate to a boy ;— 


If, in my passion for the genial season, 
So strangely redolent of syne (auld lang), 
I deprecate, as tantamount to treason, 
The conduct of the cynic bard who sang: 
‘* Christmas, I’m told, is near; ”’ 
Adding, ‘‘ Bear up! it comes but once a year! *’— 


‘Tis not, as you will readily imagine, 
That I, by rude dyspepsia rendered wise, 
Am deadly keen, as once I was, to cadge in 
The larder-cupboard after Christmas pies, 
Or stretch my tumid jow! 
With stuffing taken from the turkey-fowl ;— 


‘Tis not that I have failed to see the folly 
Of mimic battles fought with melting snow; 
Not that I care, on principle, for holly, 
Or have a morbid taste for mistletoe; 
Or feel profound delight 
To hear A Christmas Carol read at night ;— 


Not that I yearn to quaff the wassail flagon, 
Or suffer tedious after-dinner toasts, 
Or filch the fiery raisin from the dragon, 
Or wear a counterpane and play at ghosts, 
Or sing some rotten glee 
(Bridge being always good enough for me). 


No! what intrigues me in our Christmas festas, 
And has attractions which can never die, 
Renewed with living flame like virgin Vesta's— 
It is the Muse whose thoughts do often lie 
Almost too deep for rhyme ; 
I mean the sacred Muse of Pantomime. 


Think you the bloom of Lyric Verse is blighted? 
That it remains a drug upon the mart? 
Look at my preface; see the lines I’ve cited; 
And little will you wonder how a heart 
Even as old as mine 
Can warm itself before that spark divine! 





| Ah, yes, when Noél’s other orgies tire me, 

| When hunt-the-slipper irks and mince-pies pall, 
| The Songs of Pantomime can still inspire me 

| With the old rapture never past recall, 
| While I have strength to sit 

| And worship at the shrine of English wit. 
0. 5, 





Tue Office boy writes :— 

**GENTLEMEN,—Mr. BLANk has to-day sampled the cask 
of beer which you sent us for inspection, and is now 
| lying in our warehouse for collection." 


“T. P’S” FUTURE. 
PaTHETIC ANNOUNCEMENT. 


<‘ Loox at the Lords steadily and well, with their coats 
of ancient garb, their strangely shaped hats, their frigid 
speech, for it is possible that we of this generation are 
gazing at an institution which in its present shape and 
composition will be numbered among dead things that 
have no resurrection.”’ 

These pathetic words, instinct with a chivalrous 
emotion, oceur in an article by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., in the current number of Munsey’s Magazine. 

But, as our gifted neighbours say, they give furiously 
to think. 

The Lords without ‘‘ T. P.’’ would certainly be in a 
bad way, but ‘‘ T. P.’’ without the Lords—the idea is 
altogether too tragic for contemplation. Journalism 
would be shorn of all its purple patches, of all those 
delightful personalia—the result of close, continuous, 
and intimate familiarity with the arcana of Mayfair— 
which constitute the main intellectual pabulum of the 
democracy. But this is not all. With the abolition of 
the House of Lords (the great bulwark of Unionism), the 
granting of Home Rule and a separate Legislature to 
Ireland would follow as a matter of course. Under the 
new régime high office would inevitably be offered to Mr. 
O'Connor. Could the intrepid patriot refuse the call of 
his country? That is also unthinkable. It follows 
then, as the night the day, that he would have to 
wrench himself free from his life of arduous exile and as 
Leader of the Irish Legislature—possibly as President 
of the Irish Republic—take up his residence on the 
balmy banks of the Liffey, and sever his long connection 
with London journalism. 

London without ‘‘T. P.’’! It is a terrible, a soul- 
shaking thought. Public life without the stimulant of 
unfailing panegyric. Eminence shorn of its weekly 
meed of eulogy. Beauty unproclaimed on the house- 
tops. Journalism deprived of unction. Bread without 
butter. 

On communicating with Mr. T. H**.L*, M.P., how- 
ever, we received the following somewhat cryptic but, 
on the whole, reassuring reply : 

‘*Home Rule must wait, and the House of Lords 
rust stand. The lot of the exile is doubtless hard, but 
England’s need of him is even greater than Ireland’s.’’ 

Let us, then, put up, for another twenty years at any 
rate, with the obsolete clothing and eccentric headgear 
of our hereditary legislators. Let us even be lenient 
to their frigidity of speech. For with all their 
anachronisms they at least form part of a fabric which 
cannot be demolished without destroying the prime 
occupation of a great and magnanimous publicist— 
namely the recognition of estimable qualities in the 
upper social strata of a race of aliens and oppressors. 





LA HAUTE FINESSE. 
[Public voyages of military airships are to be discontinued in France 
| to avoid disclosing official secrets ] 
| No more bye-elections are to be contested by the 
Government. This cautious reticence is intended to 
prevent the premature divulging of their political pro- 
gramme. 

Several diabolists write to us that they have beaten 
Marcet Mevunier’s record repeatedly in private; they 
have only refrained from doing so in public for fear of 
exposing their methods at this early stage. 

It is rumoured that The Daily News is holding back 
its best telegrams so as to checkmate the unprincipled 
pilfering of news so rife in the modern Press. 
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MINSTRELS. 
THIS FUTILE PERFORMANCE WAS INTENDED FOR MY BENEFIT, I’M 


THINK YOU'VE GOT TO THE FINALE.” 
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Aunt. “ AND HAVE YOU BEEN ALL THAT LONG WAY ALONE?” 
Aunt. “ THEN HOW IS IT YOU WENT OUT WITH AN UMBRELLA AND COME BACK WITH A WALKING-STICK?” 


fa) tal i as 


Niece. “ Yes, Auntie.” 








“SOMETHING WITH COLOUR IN IT!” 
A Mitp REMONSTRANCE. 

Wuen I got back the other evening to ‘‘ Hill Tops,’’ | 
as our villa is called, it struck me that MorweNnNA 
was in a more than usually exalted mood. But 
even when she informed me that she had been to 
the opening of a Rational Dress Exhibition—something 
to do with The Tribune newspaper, I fancy—and had 
heard a splendid speech there by a Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, I felt no particular uneasiness. I merely 
said, *‘ Did you indeed, my love?’’ ‘‘ Yes, ApoLpuus,’’ 
she replied. ‘‘ And I realise now that, as he says so 
forcibly, your clothes are an eyesore, from your horrible 
hat to your ghastly boots! ”’ 

I knew Mr. Louis Parker by name, of course, in con- | 
nection with Pageants, but I wasn’t aware of ever| 
having met him, and, even if I had, I could not think 
that gave him the right to be so personal. However, 
all I said was that I thought Mr. Parker must have 
made some mistake; my boots might have got a littie 
muddy walking up from the station, perhaps, but my 
frock-coat, etc., were in excellent condition, while, as 
for my hat, I had had it blocked that very afternoon. 

‘*I knew you wouldn’t understand! ’’ she said im-| 
patiently. ‘“‘It’s the costume itself—the stove-pipe | 
hat, the high collar, the frock-coat that are all so ter- 
rible. I can never bear you to go up to business in 
them again! ”’ 

“Very well,’’ I said, seeing how strongly she felt | 
about it, ‘‘I will wear a lounge suit and a bowler in | 








future, my dear, if you prefer it.’’ I could not think 
it quite the correct costume for the City, but, still, a 
good many business men are taking to it. 

“Not a bowler!’’ she said. Mr. Parker thinks 
that very nearly, if not quite, as abominable as the 
stove-pipe. No, Apo.puus, you will wear the green felt 
hat that you got in the Tyrol this summer, if you 
please.’’ 

I said I would, since she made such a point of it. 
(You may think I ought to have been firmer, but you 
are not married to Morwenna.) I entirely agreed with 
her that the conventional masculine costume was 
hideous, but, as I put it to her, J could hardly be held 
responsible for that. ‘‘I am not blaming you, 
Apvotpuus,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I do blame myself ’’— 
which was so unlike Morwenna that it made me gasp. 
‘“ Yes,’’ she went on, ‘‘ Mr. Parker has convinced me 
that, in his own words, ‘ man has sunk to his degraded 
position sartorially because no woman ever looks twice 
at his costume. Woman’s life would be twice as full if 
she discussed her husband’s dress as well as her own,’ 
Apo.puvus, I intend to lead a fuller life in future.”’ 

Well, of course I recognised the advantage of being 
guided by a woman’s taste in these matters. And 
Morwenna is the great authority on taste in Aspinall 
Park; she is always in touch with the very latest ideas. 
It was she who introduced the new art style of furnish- 
ing into our neighbourhood, and, though you will now 
see several drawing-rooms in Aspinall Park decor- 
ated with white-washed walls and black satin cur- 
tains, they are really all copied from ours at “ Hill 
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Tops."’ I didn’t altogether care for it at first, but I 
see now that it is right—your background should be as 
sombre as possible to throw up the strong colour 
of your frocks. 1 am not cultured or artistic myself, 
but Morwenna is, and, as she has a really remark- 
able force of character, it is only natural that I 
should defer to her in these matters. At home I would 
do almost anything for peace and quietness. In the 
City I am a very different man. They look up to me 
there 

I hoped she would have forgotten all about it by the 
next morning, but, on finding she had not, I humoured 
her by wearing the lounge suit and Tyrolese hat in the 
City. I have done so every day till now without com- 
plaint. I still thought the thing would blow over, and 
I might resume my frock-coat and tall hat before long 
without having any fuss made about it. 

But to-night—to-night I have learnt how fatally I 
have been deceiving myself! Let me try to describe 
as calmly as possible the trying position in which I 
am placed I got back rather late, and was rushing 
up to dress (\lonwexna always insists on my dressing 
for dinner) when I met her on the stairs coming down. 
‘You will find some things put out for you, ApoLPpHvus,”’ 
she said. “‘I shall feel extremely hurt if you fail to 
appreciate the trouble 1 have taken in designing them. 
Dinner will be in ten minutes.’’ 

When I entered the drawing-room in a jacket of 
lemon-coloured brocade, with a Vandyck collar, a pale 
rose silk shirt, loose Turkish trousers, and blue Morocco 
slippers, MorWenNaA was pleased with me. ‘* For once, 
ApoLpnus.”’ she said, “‘I feel proud of you. Mr. 
Parker told us ‘‘ to let men have something flowing, 
which would display or conceal their curves—in your 
case the latter, most decidedly. Above all, something 
with colour in it. I wish—I do wish he could see you 
now! ”’ 

I rather wished I could see Mr. Parker just then, but 
I kept that to myself. ‘* Now, confess, ApoLpuvs,’’ 
said Morwenna brightly, as we sat down to dinner, 
** that you have never felt So comfortable in your life ! - 
The things were loose enough, and 1 might have felt 
fairly comfortable, if it hadn't been for Pinckney. 
PINCKNEY is our parlour-maid, and a very superior girl. 
But I aiways have thought there was something 
satirical about her expression. I noticed it particularly 
thi evening. 

After Morwenna had risen I sat on longer than usual. 
I felt that the time had come at last when I must really 
put my foot down. Eventually I had to go into the 
drawing-room. As luck would have it, MorRwenna 
noticed at once that I had spilt some soup or port or 
something on my brocade, which put me in the wrong 
to start with. é Really, AbDoLPuus,”’ she concluded, 
“it seems an absolute waste of time to dress you de- 
cently! ’’ [ admitted that it did seem rather like it. 
“ Well,”’ she said more kindly, ‘‘ you must try to be 
more careful with your morning clothes I said I would, 
but pointed out that a little gravy or what not did no per- 
manent damage to a tweed suit. And then the blow 
fell. ‘* You have done with tweeds for ever, ADOLPHUS,”’ 
“Henceforth your City costume will be 
something really artistic and picturesque. You will 
wear a butcher-blue blouse, with a smocked collar, a 
green enamelled leather belt with old silver clasps, 
loose mouse-grey corduroy trousers, and high boots.”’ 
“But, Morwensa,’’ I protested, as soon as I could 
speak, “‘a costume like that would look so ridiculous 
worn with any ordinary hat! ’’ 


she said. 


“Not with your Tyrolese felt,’ she said, ‘‘ now that! 


I have put a kingfisher in it. Look!’’ (And she had, 
too!) ‘‘ For summer I shall have your Panama cleaned, 
and, with the brim looped up on one side, and a few 
artificial grapes, and perhaps an emerald-green bird-of- 
Paradise plume, it will look as good as new. As Mr. 
Parker put it so well, ‘If the husband pays for the 
wife’s bonnet’ (not that I would ever be seen in a 
bonnet—but that isn’t the point), ‘why shouldn't the 
wife trim the husband’s hat?’ ”’ 

I was sorry to seem ungrateful, and upset MorWENNa, 
but I simply had to assert myself at this. I said, 
good-humouredly but firmly, that while at home I would 
wear what she pleased, but I must really decline to ge 
to business in fancy dress. Just think what people 
would say! She said I was too absurdly self-conscious 
and cowardly. Someone ought to set an example, and 
she had set her heart on my being the Pioneer of Mas- 
culine Dress Reform. I should find myself followed in 
time (and here she may be right, in a way), not 
only by all Aspinall Park, but all London—all England 
very probably. Surely such a prospect was well worth 
a little temporary inconvenience. 

I said I had a most important business appointment 
to-morrow, and I must insist on keeping it in my 
ordinary clothes. 

‘ You will not, Apotpnus,’’ she said, ‘‘ for the simple 
reason that you cannot. I have disposed of all your 
hideous garments—even the suit you wore to-day. You 
must do as you think best, of course—all I can say is 
that I cannot go on living in the same house with a 
husband who, artistically speaking, is an eyesore! Now 
I'll leave you to think it over quietly.’’ 

* * * . * 


I am still thinking it over. After all, even if I do 
travel up to-morrow in a blue blouse and high boots, all 
the Aspinall Park lot would understand. They know 
Morwenna. And of course I shouldn’t like to drive her 
to leave me, after all these years of happy married life. 
And I must see SHARPLES to-morrow—it ’s not a matter 
that can wait or be settled over the ‘phone. But I do 
shrink from calling on him with that confounded king- 
fisher in my hat. I might get rid of it going to the 
station—but then Morwenxna would be sure to notice 
its absence when I came home. And there would be a 
row. I must say I do think it most inconsiderate of 
Mr. Parker to put such notions into Morwenna’s head. 
If he is a married man himself, he really ought to 
know better! How would he like his wife tc trim his 
hat for him ? F. A. 





Tue Limerick craze has reached Swanage, and in the 

| Dorset County Chronicle may be read an advertisement 

of a Limerick competition intended to bring before the 

public the beauties of the place. It begins thus : — 
“Tady Charlotte dreaded the winter, 


Which in England she said was so bitter; 
But her maid said Madam that’s not so, 


Rv trs.—Fill in the last line to rhyme with the first two.” 


This looks difficult, but the more famous of our Lon- 
don prize-winners will have no trouble with it. 





“MR. MILES’ SUPPORTERS MEET AT PLASMARL..” 
South Wales Daily Post. 
Turis reads uncommonly like our Eustace, with a 
colourable imitation of Plasmon: 
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RETRENCHMENT. 


[The TPostmaster-General announces that he 
has reduced the salary of the official cat at the 
Central Telegraph Office from is. 6d. to 8d. a 
week. ] 

Wuen there ’s a blow, good people all, 
You may expect to hear a squall, 
And surely you will not refuse 

A tear to my unhappy mews. 

From kittenhood I always sought 
To do my best as good cats ought, 
And with devouring zeal would spring 
To serve my country and my king. 
Unlike some of the higher powers, 





I never slacked in office hours; 
No Mauser ever yet did fly 
| To do its task so swift as I. 
What matter though the offite brats 
| Might stigmatise my work as “ Rats!” 
I scorned their penny-dreadful wiles, 
Although I have a taste for tiles, 
And with hole-hearted zeal each day 
| I set myself to watch and prey. 
And how am I rewarded now? 
They ought to blush to tell me-’ow! 
‘Instead of which ’’ the P.M.G. 
Announces with self-righteous glee 
| That he has cut my niggard rate 
From eighteenpence a week to eight. 
How can a self-respecting cat 
Keep up appearances on that? 
How sport a good fur-coat and see 
His kit is all it ought to be? 
Call that a living wage? I shiver 
Imagining the kind of liver. 
Life will be one dark round of nights, 
No milky way, no welcome lights. 








THE MARKED CRAB. 


WE are interested in the story told 
by The Daily Telegraph of a marked 
crab which travelled the distance 
| between Scarborough Castle and 
Boddin, near Montrose, in 689 days. 
Our statistician spent last Thursday 
working it out, and we give below 
his conclusions. 

‘1 find,’’ he writes, “that as 
the crow flies Boddin is some 155 
miles distant from Scarborough 
Castle. But, as I am unable to 
trace in any encyclopedia or natural 
history text-book that it is the 
habit of the crab to crawl as the 
crow flies, it is reasonable to 
assume, I think, that in reality 
double this distance was covered 
by the crab in question. As my 
nephew, who has assisted me in 
my calculations, and is a most intel- 
ligent lad, suggests, the crab could 
not be expected to have made up his 
mind to travel to Boddin, or even, 
indeed, being a native of Yorkshire, 
to know whereabouts Boddin was. 
He further suggested, by the way, 
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Martha (replying to invitation), “If MY LADIES Go OvT TuUEN I MUST STAY IN; BUT IF 
THEY KEEP IN THEN I CAN'T GO OUT; 80 IT ALL DEPENDS,” 





that the crab did not walk at all, but 
clung on to the keel of some passing 
steamer, and happened to let go} present our experiments have not re- 
when Montrose loomed up on the} sulted happily. We have particu- 
port bow. But as the newspaper|larly in mind two of them. The 
does not admit this possibility, 1| first was some months ago, when, 
have not taken it into my calcula-| speeding down Cromwell Road on a 
tions. motor car, we marked the back of a 
‘* Assuming, then, that the crab| growler. It was opposite the Natural 
travelled 310 miles in the 689 days,| History Museum. The time was 
I find that he (or she, as the|10.40 p.m. Eleven days later we 
case may be) travelled one mile in|saw that same growler in West- 
2 days 5342 hours. Allowing for| bourne Grove, some two or three 
sleep, meals, rests by the wayside,| miles away, and still going steadily. 
and possibly contests with the deni-| We knew it by the mark. The 
zens of the deep, the crab’s actual | driver, on his part, saw us, and the 
progress would occupy, say, nine| costs were somewhat heavy. The 
hours of each day. Thus we arrive| second case was of a pigeon, which 
at the average speed of the crab,|we released at Beachy Head on 
which was exactly 80 yards per hour.| August 14, 1905, with a ring on its 
‘*That, it must be admitted, is|left leg. Last April, we were in o 
pretty good going.” | restaurant in Fleet Street, cating 
So much for our statistician’s re-| pigeon-pie, when we broke a front 
port. Personally we are keenly in-|tooth on something hard. So that 
terested in the practice of marking| pigeons, it would seem, do not travel 
animals, etc., with the object of!so fast as is popularly supposed. 


ascertaining their speed, though it 
must be admitted that up to the 
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HOW TO PLAY THE PIANOLA. | 


Fourwosp. 0. D. wishes me to publish the 

lowing correspondence, which has recently 
passed between us. It occurs to me that the | 
name under which I appear in it may perhaps 
need explanation. I hate explanations, but 
here it is. 

When O. D. was six months old, she was 
taught to call me “Uncle.” _1 must suppose 
that at this time I was always giving her 
things—-things she really wanted, such as boot- | 
laces, the best china, evening rs, and so! 
on—-which had- been withheld those in 
authority. Later on, these persons came round 
to my way of thinking, and gave her—if not 
the best china, at any rate cake and bread- 
and-butter. Naturally their offerings, being 
appreciated at last, were greeted with the 
familiar cry of “Uncle.” “No, 


It’s really rather difficult to play 
it properly. 1 know people like 
PADEREWSKI and—I can only think of 
PADEREWSKI for the moment, I know 
that sort of person doesn’t think 
much of the pianola artist; but they 
are quite wrong about it all. The 
mechanical agility with the fingers 
is nothing, the soul is everything. 
Now you can get the soul, the con 
molto expressione feeling, just as well 
in the pianola as in the piano. Of 
course you have to keep a sharp eye 
on the music. Some people roll it 
off just like a barrel-organ; but when 
I see Allegro or Andante or anything 





suppose some people would say it 
didn’t count, because I fell down 
directly after, though I don’t see that 
that matters—do you, THankyou? 
But even with that one it was only 
one, and yet I know I did seven the 
day before. I wonder why it is. I 
do it the right way, I’m sure, and I 
keep my hands out so as to balance, 
so perhaps it’s the shoes that are 
wrong. I must ask Mother to get 
me a new pair, and tell the man 
they ’re for walks. 

Now do write me a nice long letter, 
Taankyou, because I feel very miser- 
able about this. It is right, isn’t it, 





dear,; not ‘Uncle,’ ‘ Thank-you,’” 
came the correction.—A. A. M.] 
I. 

Deak THANKYOU,—I ’ve 
some wonderful news for 
you! Guess what it 
but no, you never 
Well, I'll tell you. I can 
walk! Really and really. 

It is most awfully inter- 
esting. You put one foot 
out to the right, and then 
you bring the left after it. 


is; 


will. 


That's one walk, and I 
have. done seven aalto- 
gether. You have to 


keep your hands out in 


front of you, so as to 
balance properly. That's 
all the rules—the rest is 


just knack. I got it quite 
suddenly yesterday. It is 
such fun; I wake up about 


five every morning now, | 
thinking of it. 
Of course I fall down 


now and then. You see, 
I’m only beginning. When 
I fall, Mother comes and 
picks me up. That re- 
minds me. I don’t want 
you to call me ‘ Baby ”’ 
any more, now I can walk. 
Babies can’t walk, they ~—— 
just get carried about and put} 
in perambulators. I was given a lot'| 
of names a long time ago, but I forget} 
what they were. I think one was) 
something rather silly, like MArsorte | 
or Miuuicent, but I have never had| 

Mother always calls | 


“ 





me O. D. now. 
Good-bye. 


Write directly you get 
this. 


Your loving O. D. 
II. 


My Dear O. D.,—I was so glad to 
get your letter, because I was just 
going to write to you. What do you 
think? No, you'll never guess— 
shall I tell you?—no—yes—no; well, 
L've bought a pianola! 








THE POETRY OF SPORT. 


CLEAR IMAGES BEFORE YOUR GLADDENED EYES 


Or NaTuRe’s UNAMBITIOUS UNDERWOOD.” —W ordaworth. 


when you have the right 
leg out, only to bring the 
left one just up to it, and 
not beyond? And does it 
matter which foot you 
start with? Let me know 
quickly, because Father 
is coming back to-morrow, 
and I want to show him. 
Your loving oO. D. 

P.S.—l am glad you 
like your pianola. 


Iv. 

Dear O.D.,—Very glad 
to get yours. If you really 
want a long letter, you 
shall have one; only I 
warn you that if once I 
begin nothing less than a 
general election can stop 
me. Well, first, then, I 
played the Merry Widow 
Waltz yesterday to Mrs. 
Potacca, who is @ great 
authority on music, and in 
with all the Queen’s Hall 
set, and she said that my 
touch reminded her of— 
I’ve forgotten the man’s 
name now, which is rather 
sickening, because it spoils 
the story a bit, but he 
was one of the real tip- 








of that kind on the score, I’m on it 
like a bird. 

No time for more now, as I 've just 
got a new lot of music in. 

Your loving THANkKyov. 

P.S.—When are you coming to 
hear me play? I did Mumbling 
Mose just now, with one hand and 
lots of soul. (Signed) PapEREWskI. 

P.P.S.—I am glad you can walk. 


Ill. 


Dear THankyou,—I am rather up- 
set about my walking. You remem- 
ber I told you I had done seven in 
my last? Well, this morning I 
couldn’t do a single one! Well, I 
did do one, as a matter of fact, but I 





toppers who makes hun- 
dreds a week, and—well, that was 
the sort of man I reminded her of. 
If I can do that with a waltz, it 
stands to reason that with something 
classic there 'd be no holding me. I 
think I shall give a recital. Tickets 
10s. 6d. No free seats. No emer- 
gency exit. It is a great mistake to 
have an emergency exit at a recital. 
I have always felt that ... 


(Three pages omitted. Ep.) 


Really, O. D., you must hear me 
doing the double F in the Boston 
Cake Walk to get me at my best. 
You ’ve heard Kusexik on the violin? 
Well, it ’s not a bit like that, and yet 
there ’s just that something which 
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links great artists together, no matter 
what their medium of expression. 
Your loving THANKYOU. 

P.S.—Glad you ‘re getting on so 

well with your walking. 
v. 

Dearest THankyou,—Hooray, hoo- 
ray, hooray—I did twenty-five walks 
to-day! Father counted. He says 
my style reminds him of CaANcER 
Vuucaris rather. How many times 
can he do it? Not twenty-five on the 
third day, I ’m sure. 

Isn't it splendid of me? I see now 








corners and all? 


where I was wrong yesterday. I got 
the knack again suddenly this morn- 
| ing, and I’m all right now. To- 
morrow I shall walk round the table. 
ii is a longish way, and there are 
| four turns, which I am not sure about. 
| How do you turn? I suppose you 
put the right hand out? 
| Your very loving O.D. 
VI. 
Dear O. D.,—I am rather hurt by 
| your letters. I have written several 
| times to tell you all about my new 
pianola, and you don’t seem to take 
|any interest at all. I was going to 
| have told you this time that the man 
in the flat below had sent me a note, 
just as if it had been a real piano. 
He says he doesn’t mind my playing 
all day, so long as I don’t start before 
eight in the morning, as he is in his 
bath then, and in listening to the 
| music quite forgets to come out some- 
times, which, 1 can see, might be 
very awkward. 

Write to yours affectionately, 

THANKYOU. 
Vil. 

Darting TuHaNKyou,—I am_ so 
sorry, dear, and I will come and hear 
your pianola to-morrow, and I think 
it lovely, and you must be clever to 
play so well; but you mustn’t be 
angry with me because I am so taken 
up with my walking. You see, it is 
jall so new to me. I feel as though I 
eo everybody to know all about it. 
| Your pianola must be lovely, 
|THankyou. Dear Tuanxyou, could 
| you, do you think, put all the letters 
|we wrote to each other about my 
| walking in some paper, so that other 
| people would know how to do it the 

way Ido? You might call it Letters 

jon Walking, or How to Walk, or— 
| but you could get a better title than 
I could. Do! 





| 
| 
| 


Your very loving O. D. 

| P.S.—I’m so glad about the 
| Pianola, and do you mind if I just tell 
| you that I did walk round the table, 


Vill. 
Dearest O. D.,—Right you are. 
will think of a good title. 
Your loving THANKYOU. 


I 
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DISTRESSING OCCURRENCE IN OUR PARISH. 


Bobbie (who has been taken to Harvest Festival, but is considered too young to stay for the 


sermon — fortissimo). “ Boo— u00 —I— waxT—TO— sTOP—TO £7 


DESSERT 








Hunting Notes. 
The Tribune is such a gay irre-| 
sponsible paper that we are never | 
quite sure whether it is being serious 
or not. Its latest headlines— 
** Motor Martrers. 
DO DOGS RUN BETTER AT NIGHT? ”’ 


may of course be only a bitter jest| Things one could have put differently. 
at a deservedly popular sport. Two cuttings from a contemporary : 
“The Right Hon. James Bryce, Professor 
. _ | Flinders Petrie, Professor Archibald Sayce, 
In an advertisement of a certain! Sir Harry Johnston, Sir Robert K. Douglas, 
History of the World we read: jare but = or two | the Sa 
“The story of the earth from the first thing | er a pe sms eat ae 7 il lest 
we know of it down to the time in which we | alee aon : rea oar ca iio pat, to 5 
. z _” ren . Among otn } , 4 
live, Sor only id. & day. ’ : seen Sir Shirley and Lady M., Sir J. C.-B., 
The poorer subscriber might save Mr. and Mrs. C., Lord H., and one or two 
a little by missing out some of the | others.” 
days before 500 B.c. (say), but even| It looks as if the —— Restaurant 
so it would come terribly expensive. | gets full rather easily. 


London’s Congested Traffic. 
“Viscount and Viscountess Falk- 
land have left 76, Eaton Square and 
jhave taken 26, Upper Grosvenor 
| Street, where they will arrive the 
'middle of November.”—Morning Post. 
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Landlord. “’Ore You wor’T ‘AVE ANY OBJECTION, StR, TO MY PUTTING A SUBSCRIPTION LIST UP IN TUE BAR FOR THE BENEFIT 0’ THE 


wipow oF GILES THE WAGGONER, AS DIED Last Saturpay?” 
Rector. “ CERTAINLY, IF YOU WISH TO.” 
Landlord. “ Tuayxye, Sir. *E 
‘EM ON ‘IS WAY UP THE ‘ILL.” 


WAS A MAN AS OUGHT TO BE ENCOURAGED. 


CONSIDERATE TO HIS ’OSSES; "E ALWAYS STOPPED 'ERE TO REST 











LIFE AND JOY. 
I watcuep him shuffle along the street 
That leads to the river in Henley town, 
A figure of woe with shoeless feet, 
And an unbrimmed hat with a battered crown. | 
His coat was of holes which were held together 
By shreds that played at defying the weather; | 


And he looked at me with a drunken leer, 
And he laughed and he sang and he shouted, ‘* 
Been over the world, and now I'm here. 
Isn't it funny to be alive? ”’ 


The penniless ghosts forlorn and grim 

Who trail to the Styx and wail and wait, 
Would each and all have saluted him 

With a *‘ Join us, brother, and mourn your fate.”’ 
But here, as one who had never doubted 
The luck of his life, he laughed and shouted; 
Laughed and shouted and cheered and sang 

Songs that a bridegroom might contrive, 
Bidding trouble and care go hang 

With ‘‘ Isn't it funny to be alive‘ 


>»? 


It struck me full in the face, this cry 

From the tattered old rascal shuffling there; 
So I swept him a bow, and I said, said I, 

For I judged it better to speak him fair, 





‘“* Tell me, you that are blithe and jolly, 

What is your cure for melancholy? ’’ 

But the ricketty scarecrow turned on me, 
And I saw a flame in his eyes revive, 

And ‘‘ None of your talk,’’ he cried, ‘‘ d’ye see? 
Isn't it funny to be alive?’’ 


And so he staggered and shouted on 

Over the bridge, where the lights shone bright, 
As if he were leaving Acheron, 

Instead of the Thames on a summer night; 
So filled with general joy and laughter 
That you ’d think no worry could follow after. 
And still—for I heard—as he rolled along 

To some far place where the lost men thrive, 
This was the burden of his song: 

** Isn’t it funny to be alive? ”’ R.C. L. 





Mr. Punch, being always ready to help those in pain, 
begs to offer his services to the two gentlemen who 
advertise in The Daily Chronicle as follows: 

“Coyrec., Tob., Newsagent’s; 8 rs., ev. con.; r. 188. 6d. inc., 
lets 16s.; tde. £10; suit cyclist, f’ballers. Harrison's, 2.” 

“ Mitx.—Marr. Man, 27, seeks Sit., c., v., or p.; ex. per. refs. . any 
dis.; abs. W.” 

In Mr. Punch’s opinion ‘‘ Harrison’s 2’’ should lead 
his fourth best, while W. must use a longer string if he 
really wants to spin it properly. 
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THE COQUETTE. 


Peer (to Miss Tory Democracy). “WHO’S YOUR FRIEND?” 


Miss Tory Democracy. “CHARMING PERSON. WELL WORTH KNOWING. 
IF I GAVE HIM A DANCE LATER ON.” 


Sociaist (to himself). “WHAT HO! SHE STOOPS!” 











SHOULDN’T WONDER 
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NORTH-COUNTRY “GRIT.” 


Maater. “I FEAR THIS JOB’S GOING TO BEAT Us.” 


Old Fell Man. “‘ WELL, AR NIVER WOR BET BY A JOB YET. 


RATHER GO AWAAY AND LEAVE IT.” 


AR DO ALWAYS SAAY, IF AR FOUND AS A JOB WERE LiKE TO BET ME AR ‘ 








BLANCHE’S LETTERS 
On THE TuRF. 
Newmarket, Saturday. 

Dearest Dapune,—lI ’m in charity 
with all the world, for I’d a little 
flutter on the Cesarewitch, and it 
came up heads, and I’m simply 
rolling. I’ve nothing to tell you 
sbout dress here. A few people 
wore velvet (a velvet autumn always 
follows a lace summer, if you notice), 
but, at Newmarket, Sport is spelled 
with a big S and frocks take a back 
seat. 

The heroines of the day are Give- 
‘em-beans and Mary Jermyn. (I 
always forget to remember she 's 
Mrs. DoppEerinGe. She has put her 
old General somewhere to be taken 
care of, and is just as free as she ever 
was.) With her recent triumph, 
Give-’em-beans closes her racing 
career, and is leaving “‘ the Profes- 
sion,’” to subside, next spring, into 
domestic life. To celebrate this, 
Mary Jermys gave a_hen-party, 
which was great fun. There was a 
huge wedding-cake all done with 
sugar beans, and with a statuette of 
the mare in sugar on the top. The 


equine trousseau was on view, and 
we all took presents and drank her 
health, hoping she won’t figure out 
as one of the ‘‘ slack mothers ’’ so 
much in evidence a little while ago. 
She was self-possessed and gracious, 
quite an ideal hostess, and showed 
such a keen appreciation of her own 
|wedding-cake that, had she been 
| allowed a free hand, or rather hoof, 
lshe’d have finished it. Dear old 
'girl! I hope I may ever have one as 
good! D’you prick up your ears at 
that? Yes, my dear, your BLANcHE 
is going in for the Turf. People may 
say what they like about the horse 
gradually becoming a back number. 
|I don’t believe it will ever happen. 
In spite of motors on land, botors on 
|the sea, and flotors in the air, a true 
Briton will always find thrills in 
something that can gallop. 

I’d a lot of trouble in coaxing 
Josian into letting me become an 
jowner. But I’ve promised and 
vowed that, as soon as I’ve won a 
Derby, I'll be satisfied and will drop 
my gees! 

Croppy and Norty Vavassor and 
two more of them that you don’t 
| know, Freppy and Bitiy, who ’ve 











gone into business as trainers here 
at headquarters, advised me and 
bought for me at the Doncaster Sales. 
I've a lovely lot of yearlings with all 
the proper strains, Blair Athol and 
Pocahontas and all that sort of 
thing, and No. 19 blood, and the 
Ormonde touch; and I’ve an own 
sister to Pretty Polly and a son of 
Flying For. They ’ve all got Derby 
engagements, for I’m out to win 
the Derby and nothing less. Before 
I *‘ fold my arms like the Arabs and 
as silently steal away,’’ I must know 
how it feels to carry off what Mitton 
calls ‘‘ the blue riband of the Turf.”’ 
I’m already thinking what sort of 
frock I'll wear to lead in the winner. 
But who's to know what kind of 
sleeve or skirt will be correct then? 
It’s a horrid age to wait. I must 
own that, when I first saw my high- 
class youngsters, I found them a bit 
disappointing—-so frightfully leggy, 
you know. However, that will im- 
prove every day, and, as Croppy 
says, when you buy race-horses, it 
is a deal in legs and not much 
else. I’ve had all their horoscopes 
done by Professor Criratorti, and 
he thinks there's a Derby among 
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them somewhere; but he won't say 
more. That's the worst of these 
star people; they never will make 
themselves really useful and spot a 
winner. 

Freppy and Bitty are my trainers. 
I don't know whether I shall race 
as myself or as ‘‘ Mr. White.”’ My 
colours are white and silver. Oh, 
| my dearest and best! Wish for me 
| with all your wishing apparatus that, 
| as soon as is possible, | may see one 
of my little lot come round’ “‘ the 
Corner ’’ and roll home a winner to 
the cheers of a Derby crowd. 

Porsy, Lady Ramscare, has been 
very much about during the week, 
wearing « scarlet cloth Newmarket 
coat faced with black, gaiters to 
match, and a black bowler hat with 
scarlet band. She generally had the 
new jockey in tow. (Josian, who is 
still very Early-Victorian, can’t bear 
the sight of her. ‘‘ What are things 
coming to?"’ he said. ‘‘ At her age 
she ought to be having a nap at the 
fireside in a shawl, and curls.’’ ‘‘ Oh, 
well,’ I said, ‘‘ the curls are there 
all right enough, but the fireside 
isn't good enough for our sporting 
old girls to-day; and the only nap 
they care for is one on the next 
race "an 

The sensation of the next New- 
market meeting is to be the riding 
of this wonderful new jockey—an 
Eskimo, my dear, only three feet 
high, but full-grown and very strong. 
He sits right on the horse's head, 
and is bound to cut out the American 
stvle, just as that cut out ours. He 
can never be cut out himself, for of 
couree, when you ‘ve got right on the 
horse's head, there’s no farther to 
go, is there? He was the guest of 
honour for the week at Rowley 
Lodge, and everyone 's been petting 
and spoiling him, especially Popsy, 
Lady R., who's teaching him Dia- 
bolo and Bridge, and Finglish, and.I 
don't know what other accomplish- 
ments. Being so small, he doesn’t 
have to starve like other jockeys, 
and he sat at dinner every night in 
a child's high chair, doing just as he 
leased and snatching at whatever 
* wanted. But everything he does 
is right. Some people go so far as 
to say that three feet is quite tall 
| enough, and several of us are learn- 
ing Eskimo, which seems a sweet 
thing in languages, consisting chiefly 
of grunts with an occasional choke. 

Freppy and Bitty are trying to 
get first claim on him for me. 

A propos of the redoubtable Popsy, 
she's romancing in a most ricky way 
about her adventures when captured 
by the famous brigand, Rrya.po, 
and the daring and address she 














showed in escaping. As to adven- 
tures, nobody believes she had any; 
and as to her escape, when he found 
there was no ransom and that no one 
cared whether she was free or not, 
he simply sent her away. However, 
the ‘‘ Eye-Opener,’’ the ‘‘ Gorgeous,’’ 
and some other halls offer her big 
money for a turn to be called ‘* My 
Captivity with Rrxatpo;’’ and she ’s 
wild with delight, and has ordered 
her frock—pink satin, cut low in the 
bodice and high in the skirt, to be 
worn with black shoes and stockings, 
black elbow-gloves, and an immense 
pink satin hat with half-a-dozen long 
black ostrich plumes. 

I must tell you a rather good thing 
Norty said to his new Yankee sister- 
in-law the other day. DespEMONA was 
cracking up the land of her birth 
and criticising the land of her mar- 
riage, according to custom, and, 
among other things, she said she 
considered us English a dull nation 
(though she'd the grace to except 
*‘ present company’’). ‘‘ Oh,’’ said 
Norty, ‘‘ dull is a hard word  Per- 
haps we may be a bit serious, but 
that’s only to be expected, seeing 
that an Englishman _ discovered 
gravity! "’ 

People were telling a funny little 
storiette about Beryt CLarGces at 
Newmarket this week. She has a 
good deal of influence at the War 
Office, and the other day she wrote 
to the authorities asking to go in 
Nulli Secundus on its next aerial 
flight (this was before its collapse). 
She got an answer saying the mili- 
tary airship never carried anyone but 
the three experts, and the authori- 
ties could not see their way to—and 
soon. Nothing daunted, Bery. wrote 
again, saying she would do nothing 
to incommode the experts, and, as 
she only weighed seven stone, she 
couldn’t think that her presence 
would make any difference. Again 
she was informed that the authori- 
ties could not see their way to—and 
so on; and some people say that the 
second refusal wound up with: ‘‘ No 
ladies, however light, can be accom- 
modated in official Dirigibles ’’; but 
it may be only ben trovato. 

Ever thine, BLANCHE. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
[Speciat To Punch.) 


AmonG the latest literary votaries 
of the irresistible pastime of the hour 
are Father Bernarp SuawmM, Dr. 
Anprew Saeesy, Mr. ANTHONY 
Asuton, Mrs. Brown PottaGe, and 
Mrs. Jouw Srrance Panwarp. Dr. 
ANDREW SALEEBY, we may note, re- 





cently had a wonderful escape from 
what might have been a serious, if 
not a fatal, accident. While dia- 
bolising on the lawn at Ranelagh he 
threw the cone to such an extra- 
ordinary height that he entirely lost 
sight of the projectile, which fell on 
his head. Fortunately Dr. ANDREW 
SaLeeBy (who must not be confused 
with his talented namesake Dr. 
C. W. Saersy) was wearing an 
aluminium tal! hat of his own inven- 
tion, which so far abated the impact 
of the falling cone that he escaped 
with only a slight concussion of his 
massive and monumental brain. ,The 
episode has been celebrated in a very 
touching sonnet by Canon Prawns- 
LEY, who was an agonised spectator 
of his friend’s escape. 


The following are the titles of a 
small selection of Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s forthcoming works :—Par- 


lour Pathos; Warblings from a 
Scholar’s Sanctuary; Mezzanine 
Musings; Great Thoughts from a 


Best Bedroom; Meal and Malt, or 
the Humours of Subjectivity; The 
Complete Introspectionist ; The Slop- 
over Letters, or the Ordeal of Tony 
Tosh pot. 


One of the most interesting features 
of contemporary civilisation is the 
remarkable enterprise and intrepidity 
shown by ladies in the field of ex- 
ploration and sport. This curious 
fact is abundantly illustrated in the 
announcements of forthcoming works 
dealing with this form of literature. 
Amongst them we may single out 
for special notice Half Hours among 
the Marabouts, by Diana CrossLey 
(LOoNGMANS, SrronG-1’-TH’-ArmM & 
Co.), which contains a complete ex- 
planation why the talented authoress 
did not stop longer than the time 
specified. Sir Harry Jounston, 
G.C.M.G., as usual, contributes one 
of his luminous and engrossing intro- 
ductions. Nor must we forget to 
notice How I killed the last of the 
Giant Sloths, by Semimamis Skrim- 
SHANKS, the authoress of How I 
Knocked Spots off the Leopard; and 
Round the Horn in a Canadian Canoe, 
by Syivia D. CurrLesury—both pub- 
lished by Messrs. Fisher anp GREEN. 


Did GampBetTa and BisMarcK ever 
meet? Memories of this controversy 
lend interest to the forthcoming 
volume from the pen of Mr. Tuomas 
OuneY, Matthew Arnold and Martin 
Tupper: the history ~ Secret Col- 
laboration, which will be illustrated 
with ninety-eight full-page portraits 
of the most eminent men of letters 
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MORE BEAUTIFUL CLOTHES FOR MEN. 


Why not make a beginning at Westminater next Session? 


at present women have no idea what men could look like if they were only given a fair chance.”’) 


r 
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[Dedicated to Mr. Lovrs N. Parxenr, who says that “ 
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whose Christian names were MATTHEW 
or MARTIN. 

The enormous success which has 
attended the publication with a 
special preface of the second impres- 
sion of Three Shrieks has encouraged 
the author's publisher, Messrs. Quack- 
ENBOSS, to arrange for the issue of a 
revised edition of all her works. 
She hopes to contribute an intro- 
ductory essay to each volume, lay- 
ing special stress on the theological 
of her stories and their 
suitability for perusal 
country congregations. 


bearing 
special 


The increasing prevalence of the 
practice of decorating the covers of 
novels with coloured portraits of the 
heroine has led, as was only to be 
expected, to a distressing accident. 
A well-known inhabitant of Ponder’s 
End, famed for his absent-minded- 
ness, recently mistook a novel by 
Mr. Jonn Buciincuam, which hap- 
pened to be lying on the drawing- 
room table, for a chocolate box, and 
swallowed some thirty pages of the 
contents before he realised his mis- 


take. We understand that Messrs. 
Fappury and Cry are giving the 


matter their most careful attention, 
and seriously contemplate a policy of 
retaliation. 

As students of literary psychology 
have doubtless observed, an original 
title invariably sets a fashion in 
nomenclature. Thus, the result 
no doubt of Mr. Hew.err’s Stooping 
Lady, we note the announcement of 
the following novels The Upright 
Gentleman, The Bandy-legged Baro- 
net, The Knock-Kneed Nobleman, 
and A Heroine with a Hump. 


as 


Amongst other interesting memoirs 
Messrs. StoppER AND HovaGurton will 
shortly publish My Reminiscences, 
by Minima Carter, the famous 
wonder -child of the piano. The 
volume will contain 144 portraits of 
the author (one for every month of 
her life), and dedicated to the 
Tsar, ‘* by one who has kissed him,”’ 
by permission of the TsarRITsa. 


1s 


We regret to learn that owing to 
his engagements in the Arctic 
regions Mr. Harry pe Qvex, the 
famous fictionist, will be unable to 
produce more than three novels be- 
fore Christmas. They will be named 
A Purple Potentate; Ego et Reges 
mei; and The Crowning of Quez. 





“The county with the lowest percentage of 
married women is Cardigan with 333 per cent.” 
London Magazine. 





by | 





AIDA IN EGYPT. 


Tne public that. goes to see 
Verpi's Aida gets a good lot for its 
money. Still, I could have wished 
last Thursday that the Management 
had allowed their generosity to extend 
to a gift of cotton wadding for the 
tympanum, because the stage-trum- 
peters in the Second Act were nothing 
short of terrific. I was astounded at 
the indifference shown by Radamés 


(Signor ViGNaAs', who was even 
nearer to the brass than 1 was. 


Perhaps his recent military triumphs 
had left him blasé, or he was dis- 
tracted by the sight of real Irish 
Guardsmen in the uniform of the 
Pharaohs. (This should please Mr. 
Kerk Harpie, and he might make it 
the text of an inflammatory speech 





TEMPORARY MISUNDERSTANDING IN AN ETHIOPIAN 
FAMILY, 
Aida 


Amonasro . 


. Mme. Litvinne. 
Sig. Sammarco. 


at Port Said on the way home, ad- 
vocating sympathy between op- 
pressed nationalities.) 

As for the concerted passage for 
six principals and a_ variegated 
chorus, never surely did so many 
different persons say so many dif- 
ferent things all at once. Here was 
the Egyptian King proposing to put 
lotus round the victor’s head; and 
Aida regretting that she would lose 
her lover in his hour of. triumph; and 
her father telling her that vengeance 
will come ; and her rival crowing over 
her; and the General protesting that 
Aida’s love was beyond rubies; and 
the priests offering prayers to Isis; 
and the prisoners returning thanks for 
their release; and not one of them 
able to hear what anybody else was 
saying with all that noise going on. 

I noticed that the statue of Isis 
which is required for this scene was 
made to do duty for Vulcan in the 
latter’s temple during an_ earlier 
scene. Both the King and Radamés 





seemed conscious of the impropriety 
of this arrangement, and, when pray- 
ing to Vulcan, they turned their 
backs upon his female effigy, and 
addressed themselves to the other 
gods in the gallery. 

Signor Vienas sang feelingly—when 
he felt like it. Madame Litvinne, 
as Aida, was correct in a rather heavy 
Teutonic vein. Her complexion was 
far too many shades lighter than that 
of her dusky Ethiopian papa (a part 
to which Signor SAMMARCO gave great 
distinction). Perhaps her mother 
was a Northerner, or else Ethiopians 
can, after all, undergo a change of 
skin. I understand, indeed, that 
Signor Sammarco got out of his as 
soon as his work was over. Madame 
Paquor’s voice (in the part of Am- 
neris) gathered volume as the even- 
ing advanced, and she did good 
things in the later scenes. I suppose 
(with great respect) that it would be 
impossible for these two rival ladies 
to be allowed to settle their differ- 
ences in a welter trial of strength, 
scratch-as-scratch-can. I would give 
a good deal to assist at such a 
spectacle. 

I must believe that the grotesque 
capers of the Nubian section of the 
ballet serve some useful purpose in 
the general scheme of local colour. 
But I cannot doubt that these mon- 
key antics, though well meant and 
clearly designed to have a soothing 
effect, must have been very irritating 
to the Princess in her awful state of 
depression. I was not in the least 
surprised that she kept looking the 
other way. CLEOPATRA, in similar 
circumstances, would have had them 
put to death on the spot. O. 5. 





A WARNING TO FLEET 
STREET. 

A TELEPHONE Newspaper, or rather 
News-Transmitter, has recently been 
organised in Buda-Pest, and its sub- 
scribers are liable to be rung up any 


moment, and have editorial pro- 
nouncements, Society gossip, and 


chronicles of the world’s happenings 
communicated to them vivd voce. 
What the capital of Hungary does 
to-day we suppose London will be 
doing the day after to-morrow, or, at 
any rate, the middle of next week. 
It is indeed a dreadful prospect in 
store for us, with our present exas- 
perating type of instrument. We 
grieve to think that, with the march 
of progress, our respected daily and 
weekly contemporaries are doomed 
to disappeaf, but Mr. Punch proposes 
to assist the proprietors to retain 
their respective clientéles by the 
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House Agent (to young married couple house-hunting). “Tue PLACE DOES NOT LACK INTEREST. 


_ DROWNED IN THIS MOAT.’ 








adoption of titles akin to those of 
the superseded journals. When the 
clean sweep is made, and_ the 
‘receivers ’’ are in our hands—that 
is, if we are not all in the hands of 
the receivers—here is his list of the 
forthcoming disturbers of our house- 
hold peace. It is to be hoped 
that no existing organ will feel itself 
slighted by any liberties in the way 
of nomenclature. 

The Whooper 
House Square). 

The Daily Hello-hello-graph. 

The Stentor (from Shoe Lane). 

The Morning Aggravator. 

The Daily Telephonicle. 

The Daily Wail. 

The Daily Expletive. 

The Morning Blast. 

The Afternoon Call. 

The Evening Nuisance 

The Night Hovrel. 

The Pell Yell. 

The Westminster Bu 

The Squeaker. 

The Weakly Wheeze and Echo. 

With this little lot in full blast we 
foresee a great time for aurists and 
nerve-doctors. Mr. Punch, however, 


pa still appeal to the ey ‘e—urbi et 
oro 


(from Printing 


zzette. 
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Two OF THE FORMER TENANTS WERE 





QUESTION AND ANSWER FROM ABROAD. 


Wuo has the greatest contempt for 
the travelling Englishman, marvel- 
ling in his heart that any grown 
person can be such a fool as to 
leave his own cheap and excellent 
country to sleep and eat expensively 
in strange hotels? 

The Hotel Porter. 

But who is it that successfully dis- 
guises this contempt ? 

The Hotel Porter. 

Who begins by saying what the 
fare ought to be, and putting an end 
to strife? 

The Hotel Porter. 

And who ends by being apparently 
satisfied with a smaller tip than you| 


The Hotel Porter. 

Who has gold braid that 
shame a field-marshal ? 

The Hotel Porter. 

Who can attend to six persons at 
once and never lose his temper? 

The Hotel Porter. 

Who always tells you that your 
letters want another twenty-five on 
each ? 

The Hotel Porter. 

And who has all the twenty-fives 
you want? 

The Hotel Porter. 

Who strikes you as being the best 


would 





| 


linguist in the world? 
The Hotel Porter. 


And who makes you ashamed of 


would dare to offer your haughty | being the worst? 


chambermaid, and a tenth of what 
you humbly lay at the feet of the| 
head-waiter who has never spoken to| 
you? 

The Hotel Porter. 

None the less, who, without being 
grasping, has a palm which absorbs 
tips like a quicksand ? 

The Hotel Porter. 

And who is probably richer than 
his proprietor? 


| 





The Hotel Porter. 
- Who is usually fat? 

The Hotel Porter, 

And never thin? 

The Hotel Porter. 

Who has never been seen to arrive, 
and yet suddenly is there? 

The Hote! Porter. 

Who has never been known to go 
to bed? 

The Hotel Porter, 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Tue critic hath said in his heart, {‘ There can be 
nothing new in the novels of the year. Every possible 
phase of character has been limned, every situation 
debated and described.’’ The conviction, certainly not 
unreasonable, is discredited by Sir GitpertT PaRrKER’s 
new book, The Weavers (Hetnemany). He has hit upon 
a quite original situation, and works it with consummate 
art. He takes a young Quaker from an English village 
and transplants him in Egypt, an bonest man in a 
den of thieves. So far as 1 remember, the Quaker has 
never before been brought in immediate contact and 
inevitable conflict with the Oriental. The ruler of 
Egypt finds in David Claridge a new JosEPH come to 
bring prosperity to the land. He forthwith makes him 
his right-hand man, displacing a 
gang of officials marked by the 
ordinary predatory habits of their 
race. Naturally the promotion 
makes many deadly, unscru- 
pulous enemies for the young 
Quaker, whose indifference to 
baksheesh is an_ inscrutable 
and suspicious mystery. David's 
adventures in pursuit of his 
plan of raising the moral and 
material position of the fellah- 
een are related with unflagging 
crispness and picturesqueness. 

It is a tale of two countries, of 
two races. From time to time 
the scene shifts from Cairo and 
the Soudan to London and the 
Quaker community at Hamley. 
An underplot reveals David as 


| 


the real heir to an earldom, 
enjoyed by a younger brother 
who has married the woman 


David loves and is loved by. 
There we touch the conven- 
tional, lamented by the anony- 
mous critic quoted above. Sir 
GILBERT happily, most at 
home in Egypt with the Egyp- 


18s, 





tians. Few modern’ English THE 
writers, none whose name oc- !- —— 
curs to one at the moment, so thoroughly realise 


Oriental character or describe it with lighter, more vivid 
touches. There are many word pictures that bring to 
the reader afar the colour and scent of the desert, the 
movement of the Nile, the life and noise of Cairo. 
The Weavers is one of the best novels of the year. 
A minor, but striking originality is that the Earl of 
Eglington, a Peer of the Realm, sits on the Treasury 
Bench of the House of Commons, and joins in debate 
in the capacity of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
That would be a blunder possibly excusable in a lady 
novelist. It is amazing in one who has for some years 


sat in the House of Commons, and is familiar with an 


elementary condition of the Constitution. 
© Taw and Tavy be rivers, they be, 
Down along Dartymoor, 
And many's the volk as there yew ‘ll zee— 
Varmer, and maid, and borr; 
And prickety vuzz she grew all roun’, 
Vor roofin’, and vodder, and vuel, 





THE DIABOLOPE. 


A NEW SPECIES OF ANTELOPE EXPECTED SHORTLY AT 


/nothing happens, 


And Jonn Trevena, he ’ve written en down 
In a buke called Furze the Cruel. 


But bain’t the bush as that name imply, 
But the volk that lives anigh en, 

Who ’m always a-prickin’ ye, spiteful and sly, 
Like the vuzz when ye “wanders by en; 

And Joun he ’ve seed such things as they ’ve did 
What ’d give ye the creepin’ shivers, 

Zo he ’ve published en all zo en shouldn’ be hid, 
Assisted by Atston Rivers. 


But brutes bain’t all what he ’ve took and drew, 
Though it ’s them what he ’ve wrote the buke vor; 

There ’s a liddle love-story a-winin’ through, 
As purty as yew could look vor; 

And the way he mixes en up and all— 

Why, yew and him together. 

—- Yew zeem to be down along 

payin’ a call 

"Mong the granite and vuzz 
and heather. 





In Laid up in_ Lavender 
(Smirn, Exper) Mr. = Sran- 
LEY WeyMAN has collected the 
short stories with which he 
started his career. They are 
pleasant reading to us others, 
for they show that even the 
great men of fiction were once as 


we. Mr. Weyman did not wake 
| up one morning to write A 
Gentleman of France, as you 


might suppose. No, he began 
modestly with that nice little 
tale, The Colonel’s Boy, which 
shows how that villain Farquhar 
sent anonymous letters to 
Kitty (with whom he fancied 
himself in love. Pah!) in order 
to turn her affections from her 
fiancé, Jim. Then he wrote 
Family Portraits, which tells 
how the will came out of the 
secret panel, and how Alfred 
Wigram (dead, long dead) turned 
up again with a full beard and a 
nasty scar under the eye. And 
However, there are two stories which I com- 
mend unreservedly: Bab, which has a vast amount of 
truth in it, and Gerald, which is of the essence of 
Romance. In Gerald, a tale of a London Square, 
but things are on the verge of 
happening all the time. I fancy that it was after 


Zoo. 





so on. 


| writing Gerald, and discovering that nothing ever could 


happen in London, that Mr. Weyman left for France by 
the night boat. 
L,. Auten Harker (since I know you not, 
Or whether you are Mr., Miss, or Mrs.), 
I wondered if the puppets of your plot 
Would flounder through the usual abysses, 
And talk the old familiar tommy-rot. 
I crave your pardon! I can do no less. 
This tale of yours, of love and strength and beauty, 
His First Leave (ARNoxp), is, if I must guess, 
A man’s for love of truth and sense of duty, 
A woman's for its charm and tenderness. 




















